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Helping hands: UVic's school of music is raising funds to repair or replace its worn out practice pianos. See story, p. 3. 
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Simulations 

promote 

disability 

awareness 

Taking on a disability for a day, or 
half a day, may be the most impor¬ 
tant experience administrators, fac¬ 
ulty and staff will have this year. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 7, from 
10 a.m. - 3:30 p.m., the Society for 
Students with a Disability are in¬ 
viting administrators, faculty and 
staff to participate in a simulation 
exercise to promote awareness of 
various disabilities and to give peo¬ 
ple a brief idea of the complexities 
of life with a disability. 

Dr. Joe Parsons, coordinator of 
counselling services and the learning 
skills program, took on a hearing 
impairment two years ago. “Although 
it was frustrating not to be able to hear 
students’ comments and questions, 
my awareness of hearing difficulties 
increased and I hope that I’m a bet¬ 
ter counselor as a result,” he says. 

UVic President Dr. Dave Turpin 
will be participating by spending the 
morning in a wheelchair. Unlike peo¬ 
ple with permanent disabilities, par¬ 
ticipants may choose their temporary 
disability— mobility, visual or hear¬ 
ing — by using a wheelchair, goggles 
that impair vision, or earplugs. 

In addition to the simulation ex¬ 
ercises, at 11:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. in 
the University Centre foyer, campus 
security will demonstrate EvacuTrac, 
an apparatus used in emergency situ¬ 
ations to take people downstairs when 
the elevator isn’t working. There’ll also 
be a number of information tables 
from various organizations in the 
lobby of the University Centre. 

For more information about par¬ 
ticipating in a simulation, call Yolanda 
in equity issues at 472-4121 or email 
eqis@uvic.ca 
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Lucky Leif 


Icelandic puppeteer Helga Arnalds brought her friend Leif Eriksson to Victoria in January for four packed performances 
under the auspices of UVic's Richard and Margaret Beck Lecture Series on Icelandic literature. More than 700 people saw 
her remarkably inventive one-woman puppet theatre production, "Leif the Lucky One," based on the Icelandic sagas. 


Program takes AIM at fall-related injuries 

Each year, fall-related injuries to older Canadians cost the health care system 
about $2.8 billion. AIM Net, based at UVic, seeks to change that 


BY PATTY PITTS 

What do a fluorescent orange 
stripe spray-painted on an uneven 
square of Victoria sidewalk and a 
citizen feedback box posted on a 
snowy street corner in Whistler 
have in common? They’re both 
part of a province-wide program to 
reduce adult injuries that is based 
at UVic’s centre on aging. 

Called AIMNet (for Adult In¬ 
jury Management Network), it’s 
another spin-off from UVic’s 
highly successful STEPs project, 


which concluded several years ago 
but continues to inspire new com¬ 
munity-based programs to reduce 
falls among adults and the often 
devastating injuries they cause. 

STEPs, the first study to exam¬ 
ine the environmental factors con¬ 
tributing to falls in public places, 
produced a video and handbook to 
assist communities to make their 
streets and sidewalks safer. But 
there was no way to gauge the 
success of those programs or link 
the various communities until 


AIMNet was created. It now has 
partners in Prince George, 
Kamloops, Terrace, Burnaby and 
the Garibaldi/Sunshine Coast re¬ 
gion. Drs. Elaine Gallagher and 
Vicky Scott co-ordinate the pro¬ 
gram out of the centre on aging 
with funding from Health Canada. 

“Everyone’s out there doing 
different initiatives but nobody 
knows what’s working,” says Scott, 
whose recent PhD dissertation ex¬ 
amined the factors associated with 
See AIMNet... p.4 
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Global 
climate: 
the science 
behind the 
warnings 

Any doubt over whether human 
activity is hastening global climate 
change was laid to rest last month 
in a United Nations report written 
by an international panel of scien¬ 
tists. “There is new and stronger 
evidence that most of the warming 
observed over the past 50 years is 
attributable to human activities,” 
states the report. 

One of the report’s lead authors, 
Dr. Andrew Weaver, will discuss the 
science leading up to this statement 
at the next Provost’s UVic Faculty 
Series presentation “Global Climate 
Change: Lessons From the Past — 
Policy for the Future” on Thursday, 
Feb. 8 at 7:30 p.m. in the David 
Lam Auditorium (MacLaurin 
A144). The illustrated lecture is free 
and open to the public. 

“That’s a very strong statement,” 
says Weaver, supporting the un¬ 
equivocal language used in the re¬ 
port. But he cautions against 
interpreting the warnings as irrefu¬ 
table proof that the world will get 
hotter than previously forecast. 
“Based on the science you simply 
can’t make the statement that it is 
going to warm faster.” Weaver also 
says it’s time to move away from the 
rhetoric prevalent within the me¬ 
dia. 

“The scientific jury is in. Gov¬ 
ernments should view this as an op¬ 
portunity to promote a new tech¬ 
nological revolution aimed at 
moving away from the internal 
combustion engine and a fossil fuel- 
See GLOBAL CLIMATE ... p. 10 


Cool connectivity at 2001 New Media Conference 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Neither William Shakespeare nor the Grinch 
can escape the all-pervasive influence of new 
media. Presentations about how both literary 
forms were enhanced online and on the screen 
are among the many program items at this 
year’s New Media Conference, “Content, 
Connectivity and Convergence,” Feb. 11-13 
at UVic. 


Doug Taylor, CEO of VIATeC and Dr. 
Alan Winter, president and CEO of the New 
Media Innovation Centre, along with UVic 
President Dr. Dave Turpin and Admiral Ron 
Buck, Commander of Maritime Forces 
Pacific, will welcome delegates to this year’s 
conference at an opening reception at the 
Empress Hotel’s Crystal Ballroom at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, Feb. 11. 


UVic grad Murray Goldberg will also be 
presented with this year’s Hyperion Award in 
recognition of the contributions he has made 
in applying new technology to education. 
Goldberg, a UBC computer science profes¬ 
sor, developed WebCT, the world’s most 
popular online course management system. 

Following the opening reception, the ac¬ 
tion shifts to UVic’s University Centre for the 


next two days. The keynote speaker at 9 a.m. 
on Monday, Feb. 12 is Bill Buxton, chief sci¬ 
entist for Alias/Wavefront, a Toronto-based 
company that develops software for indus¬ 
trial design and 3-D animation and visual 
effects. One of its programs, Maya, was in¬ 
volved in creating the digital citizens of 
Whoville in the smash film, The Grinch. 

See NEW MEDIA... p.3 
























BY LEAH PENCE 

S hakespeare’s genius has reached 
across centuries and cultures 
and now, with the help of Eng¬ 
lish professor Dr. Michael Best, 
the bard is extending his audience 
via the newest medium — the 
Internet. 

“Shakespeare is a multi-media 
writer. Hes the perfect example to 
show the power of the new media,” 
says Best, who is creating what is 
fast becoming one of the leading 
Shakespeare sites on the Web — 
The Internet Shakespeare Editions 
(ISE) (web.uvic.ca/shakespeare). 

Best created the Internet 
Shakespeare Editions in 1996 and 
is expanding it to contain full 
texts of all of Shakespeare’s plays 


Two UVic projects researching the 
ethical dilemmas encountered by 
community and public health nurses 
and the barriers that HIV/AIDS in¬ 
jection drug users face in accessing 
health care and other services re¬ 
cently received nearly $53,000 in 
funding from Health Canada. 

Dr. Paddy Rodney (nursing) will 
conduct her research among nurses 
from the Lower Mainland. Educa¬ 
tion PhD student Thomas Kerr will 
use his National Health Research 
and Development Program fellow¬ 
ship to further his work involving 
people with HIV/AIDS. 

“This will be a continuation of the 
work I did with acute care nurses,” 


and poetry, including scanned 
images from Shakespeare’s 1623 
First Folio — the first printed edi¬ 
tion of his works. The site is cur¬ 
rently divided into four sections: 
the foyer, library, theatre and an¬ 
nex. The sections provide an in¬ 
troduction to Shakespeare’s life 
and texts, commentary, records of 
performances, and informal dis¬ 
cussion. 

Unlike anthologies, the Web 
site allows for in-depth coverage of 
Shakespeare through links, graph¬ 
ics and online performances. Inter¬ 
active aspects of the site are still 
being developed, but Best is insist¬ 
ent on giving users a complete 
Shakespeare experience, not just a 
two-dimensional text of the plays. 


says Rodney, whose 1997 PhD dis¬ 
sertation drew attention to the moral 
anguish of nurses trying to perform 
their duties in understaffed wards 
amid shuffling personnel. “There’s 
been little work of this kind done in 
community care. My study will in¬ 
volve individual interviews and ob¬ 
servations with two groups of nurses 
in two community health units. It will 
include a wide range of interactions 
with a variety of people involved in 
the community care of infants, chil¬ 
dren and older adults.” 

Rodney hopes to train commu¬ 
nity nurses as research assistants for 
the project to learn more about the 
kinds of problems nurses face, how 


“The Internet gives students 
the opportunity to lift Shake¬ 
speare’s plays off the page,” says 
Best. The ISE will do that through 
a performance database with a 
wide selection of video, music and 
other background materials rel¬ 
evant to the interpretation of in¬ 
dividual scenes. 

The ISE site was developed 
from a computer program, Shake - 
spcares Life and Times , created by 
Best more than a decade ago. That 
program is now being updated and 
released on CD-ROM. The soon- 
to-be-released CD includes a stage 
direction program called Scenario , 
developed by Best. Scenarios set is 
a computerized and simplified ver¬ 
sion of Shakespeare’s Globe thea- 


they deal with them and how this 
changes the way clients receive 
health care. Her ultimate goal is to 
strengthen nurses* voices in health 
policy decision-making so that 
nurses are better able to enact the 
ethical standards of their practice. 

Kerr, who earned an MA in 
counselling psychology from UVic 
in 1997, will also be conducting his 
research in Vancouver. He currently 
conducts research and is a counsel¬ 
lor at the Dr. Peter Centre for peo¬ 
ple living with HIV/AIDS and 
hopes to put his fellowship to use 
in partnership with the B.C. Cen¬ 
tre for Excellence in HIV/AIDS. 

Kerr recently authored a com- 


tre, complete with balcony and exit 
doors. Students choose any one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, select the nec¬ 
essary characters and “block” out 
the play scene by scene, moving the 
characters into the proper posi¬ 
tions, incorporating props and 
sound effects as needed. 

As directors, students must make 
choices about ambiguities in the 
text, forcing them to develop their 
own understanding of the work. By 
using the program, students will get 
a better sense of the stage. 

The programming for Scenario 
is being undertaken by Half- 
Baked Software, a UVic technol- 
ogy group from the humanities 
computing and media centre, 
whose educational software is be- 


in the 

Web of 

it — Othello 

An English professor's 
Web site offers 
everything you ever 
wanted to know about 
Shakespeare — 
and more 

Best 


prehensive proposal on behalf of the 
Harm Reduction Action Society, 
which advocates a pilot project of 
two safe injection facilities in the 
Lower Mainland. 

He hopes the proposal’s recom¬ 
mendations will be considered in 
conjunction with the city’s recently 
released discussion paper on deal¬ 
ing with drug problems in Vancou¬ 
ver, which is based on co-ordinating 
enforcement, treatment, prevention 
and harm-reduction efforts. 

“It’s quite a dynamic time,” says 
Kerr about the willingness of poli¬ 
ticians and policy-makers to con¬ 
sider new approaches to treating 
injection drug users. 


ing used internationally. 

To distinguish the ISE from 
other Shakespeare sites on the 
Web and ensure its scholarly 
value, Best has enlisted leading 
Shakespeare scholars to take part 
in the ISE editorial board. 

But the site is not solely for 
scholars. The section of the site 
on Shakespeare’s life and times is 
geared toward high school stu¬ 
dents and novice Shakespeare 
readers. The annex section en¬ 
courages academic and non- 
academic interaction and allows 
users to hold discussions. “It de¬ 
mocratizes the site,” says Best. 

Best also teaches online Shake¬ 
speare courses offered through 
UVic. He sees the Internet as a 
way to engage students because it 
allows them to become active par¬ 
ticipants with the texts. “The 
readers become users,’” says Best, 
“and the ‘users’ become creators 
of text who choose what they want 
to see.” The creative mentality is 
part of what Best strives for in 
teaching — to provide students 
with choices, allowing them to be 
the directors of their learning 
process. 

UVic’s Innovation and Devel¬ 
opment Corporation (IDC), 
which helps UVic researchers de¬ 
velop the commercial potential of 
their ideas, provided guidance and 
start-up funding for the Internet 
Shakespeare Editions and assist¬ 
ance in developing the CD-ROM. 
The creation of the ISE was the 
first time the IDC was involved 
in implementing a non-profit 
organization. 

Best has received $83,000 for 
further development of the ISE 
from the Social Sciences and Hu¬ 
manities Research Council of 
Canada. 

Leah Pence wrote this story 
as a participant in the 
SPARK program (Students 
SPARK Promoting Awareness of Re- 
search Knowledge), funded 
jointly by UVic and the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
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The Night Life Package includes 

- Cool hotel room (newly renovated) 

- Dinner for two 

- VIP night dub entry & your first beverage 

induded at The Roxy, 

Fred's, or BaBalu 

- Free Parking & Cont'l breakfast 


■ml 

Toll free: 1-888-605-5333 


654 Nelson Street, Vancouver, BC 

no* 

email; info@hoteldakoU.com / wwwiioteldakota.com 


Robert h. Shepherd, PhD 

Registered Psychologist 

• Individuals, couples, marital 

• Depression, anger, anxiety 

• Alcohol, drugs 

• Adolescents 

370-2242 * Q l so * n Cowichan Bay (250) 748-0296 

Extended health benefits accepted 

#201-2186 Oak Bay Ave. 


JURGEN JUNG, M.A. 
Registered Clinical Counsellor 

• Individuals, couples, groups 

• Free initial consultation 

• Private practice since 1984 

• www.geocities.com/jurgenjung 





Funding boosts two health care research projects 
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Shagadelic, baby! 


It's possible actors Alex Robertson (left) and Devon Pipars are laughing at such 
70s kitsch as shag carpets, bellbottoms and the Village People. You'll get your 
chance to laugh (or remininsce, whichever the case may be) when the Phoenix 
Theatres opens its newest production, 3 Comedies — Johnny Mangano & His 
Astonishing Dogs and Gloria Star by Michel Tremblay, and This Is a Play by 
Daniel Maclvor. The set for the first play will include a shag carpet eagerly 
donated to the theatre after a plea ran in the Times Colonist. The department 
received 29 phone calls with offers of pink to blue to olive green shags, but 
finally settled for orange. 3 Comedies runs Monday through Saturday at 8 
p.m., until Feb. 24. For tickets and reservations call 721-8000. 


Music school seeks funds 
for aging pianos 


Deep in the bowels of the 
MacLaurin Building’s music wing, 
piano students practise, practise, 
practise late into the night in little 
sound-proof cubicles. Their dedi¬ 
cation, while admirable and neces¬ 
sary to refining their technique, is 
tough on UVics practice pianos. 
Many of the uprights were donated 
to UVic after several years of use. 
One is at least 50 years old and, 
unlike other musical instruments, 
pianos do not age well. 

“Violins become more valuable 
as they grow older but pianos are like 
cars. They gradually wear out,” says 
school of music professor Dr. Robin 


Wood. He praises the work of the 
tuners who service the aging uprights 
but says there comes a point where 
the instrument needs new parts or, 
ideally, needs replacing. 

Last Saturday’s UVic Showcase 
Concert was a fundraiser for the 
schools piano fund. Ideally, the stu¬ 
dents would use grand pianos, with 
their wider range, for practice. 
Fourth-year music student Stephen 
Runge appreciates having access to 
a grand for his practice sessions. “Its 
less frustrating if you re not always 
Fighting the instrument. That 
presents just another challenge on 
the way to making music.” 


While its unlikely the school will 
be able to replace the uprights with 
grand pianos in the near future, the 
funds raised from the concert should 
improve or replace some of the aging 
uprights. Those who attended this 
years Showcase Concert were treated 
to a program that included piano 
soloist May-Ling Kwok performing 
Beethovens Piano Concerto No. 1 ac¬ 
companied by the Showcase Orches¬ 
tra in what the Times-Colonist called 
“a near exemplary performance.” 

Anyone wishing to contribute to 
the piano improvement/replace- 
ment fund or donate a piano can 
contact the school at 721-7903. 


Eclectic mix on display in library 


Faculty members within the art 
education section of the faculty of 
education have been up to more 
than teaching. TheyVe been in¬ 
spired to create, and the fruits of 
their labour are on display in the 
McPherson Library Gallery until 
Feb. 8. 

Artists Robert Dalton, Bill Zuk, 
Don Bergland, Ron Smith, Helen 
Smith, Kathy Collis, Caren Willms 
and Walter Dexter have livened up 
the library gallery with an eclectic 
mix of drawings, paintings, sculp¬ 
tures, prints and light displays in the 
21st annual art education faculty 


exhibition. Many of the works have 
been displayed in national and in¬ 
ternational shows. 

Bill Zuk, one of the featured art¬ 
ists, says that the pieces chosen for 
the show explore ideas in an unu¬ 
sual, dynamic or intriguing way. 
The works are also a window into 
the minds of art educators. Zuk’s 
creations address social, political 
and environmental issues. 

“The imagination has evolved, 
it is not just wandering loosely and 
kicking about,” says Zuk, adding 
that the size and scope of the show 
is set to change in the near future. 


“We want to establish a tradition 
of bringing works from other fac¬ 
ulties of art education here,” he says, 
listing UBC, SFU, Emily Carr and 
Okanagan University College as ex¬ 
amples. The plan is part of a six- 
year strategy to make the existing 
annual faculty exhibit show bigger 
and more diverse, and to create a 
new show at another time of year 
that is even bigger. This second 
show would have national and in¬ 
ternational works on display. 

The gallery is on the main floor 
of McPherson Library. For more in¬ 
formation on the show call 721-8298. 


New media conference: from Shakespeare to The Grinch to eLearning ... cont'd from p. 1 


Buxton will discuss “Digital 
Filmmaking — Its More Than Just 
Another Film Stock.” He’ll be fol¬ 
lowed by Roger Mundell, from the 
Centre for Economic Development 
and Applied Research at Royal Roads 
University at 11 a.m. 

Goldberg will speak on trends in 
education at 1 p.m. After graduating 
from UVic in 1985, he went on to 
earn his MSc from UBC. While 
working as a research assistant study¬ 
ing high-speed parallel communica¬ 
tion protocols, he offered to teach a 
few courses as well. “I found I loved 
it,” says Goldberg, who won UBCs 
teaching award after just one year at 
the front of the classroom. 

“I wanted to explore the effective¬ 
ness of the Web as a teaching and 
learning tool. I had to teach a Web- 
based course but found there was very 
little out there to help me set one up,” 


says Goldberg, who applied for and 
won a $50,000 teaching grant to as¬ 
sist him. “That first course took a year 
to build, and I knew I couldn’t spend 
$50,000 each time I wanted to cre¬ 
ate a course, so I built my own Web- 
based tool. That was the beginning 
ofWebCT.” Goldberg is now presi¬ 
dent of WebCT/Canada. 

UVic faculty members are among 
the presenters that afternoon. Dr. 
Dave McCutcheon (business) will 
discuss “Using Blackboard eLearning 
Tools;” Dr. Micheal Best (English) 
will present “Beyond Imagination: 
The Internet Shakespeare Editions as 
a Case Study in the Creation of Qual¬ 
ity Content on the Internet;” and 
Drs. Bill Zuk and Robert Dalton will 
discuss “Intergenerational Experi¬ 
ences Using Website Exchanges of 
Visual Information.” 

The closing keynote speaker at 


9 a.m. on Tuesday, Feb. 13 will be 
Walter Ste\ ;t, di. ctor cf global 
marketing, research and education at 
Silicon Graphics (SGI). Throughout 
the conference, SGI will demonstrate 
its Virtual Reality Center, powered by 
an Onyx super-computer and featur¬ 
ing a high-resolution 14 x 9-foot 
screen. The Reality Center is designed 
for visualization and immersive vir¬ 


tual reality and is used in a number 
of disciplines from medic* e to cli¬ 
matology 

At 1 p.m., Kegan Adams, vice- 
president of strategic customer rela¬ 
tions and education at Telus, will 
deliver the lunch address at the 
Cadboro Commons Conference 
Centre. Dr. Eric Manning (electrical 
engineering) will discuss the New 


Media Innovation Centre broadband 
networking cluster at 3:30 p.m. 
Throughout the conference, speak¬ 
ers from industry and education will 
hold product demonstrations. 

For further information on the 
conference go online to <www. 
maltwood.uvic.ca/nmc/2001/> or 
contact conference coordinator Ed 
Oscapella at 472-1690. 


Students offered career tips and reduced registration 


Students who don't have time to attend the New Media 
Conference can still learn about career options in the fast¬ 
growing industry by attending the conference's High Tech 
Career Fair on Tuesday, Feb. 13 from 10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
in the Student Union Building. 

Co-hosted by AIESEC Victoria and the UVic Student 
Employment Centre, the fair gives students and recent 
grads the opportunity to meet major employers face-to- 
face and obtain information to make good career 


decisions. Students are advised to check Campus WorkLink 
on the career fair page of the conference Web site for 
postings from attending employers. 

Because of funding from various supporters, including 
the Information, Science and Technology Agency of B.C., 
registration for the conference is only $50 (+GST) for 
students enrolled in a post-secondary institution in B.C. 
whose course work or career path led to an interest in 
new media. 



Protecting our natural 


Jean Fau is a chief park warden for Parks Canada. He and his 
protect the plant and animal life in our national parks. They also help 
Canadians explore and enjoy these special places. This is just one of the 
hundreds of services provided by the Government of Canada. 


For more information on government services: 

•Visit the Service Canada Access Centre nearest you 

•Visit www.canada.gc.ca 

•Call 1 800 O Canada (1 800 622-6232) 

TTY/TDD: 1 800 465-7735 
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BY DANA CODDING 
and MONIQUE JACOBS 

R esearchers at UVic are now 
able to “see” the magnetic 
properties of molecules, gath¬ 
ering information useful in a wide 
range of fields, from creating ad¬ 
vanced magnetic materials to devel¬ 
oping novel cancer treatments. 

This new line of research is being 
pursued by a team of UVic scientists 
headed by chemistry professor Robin 
Hicks using an electron paramagnetic 
resonance (EPR) spectrometer pur¬ 
chased with a grant from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada (NSERC). 

The EPR spectrometer is designed 
to detea radicals, which are molecules 
that have unpaired electrons. Elec¬ 
trons, which are small spinning elec¬ 
trical charges, usually travel in pairs. 
In radicals, the lone elearon creates a 
magnetic force as it moves around the 
molecule. By applying a field of elec¬ 
tromagnetic energy to a very small 
sample of material, the EPR 
spectrometer can produce a “spec¬ 
trum,” which is unique for every kind 
of radical and provides information 
on the location of the unpaired elec¬ 
trons within a molecule and the mag¬ 
netic properties of molecules or solids. 
The new spectrometer replaces 


two 20- to 25-year-old spectro¬ 
meters made obsolete by advances 
in computer technology. “Unlike 
the older models, the new EPR 
spectrometer has a computer and 
analytical software built-in, which 
will let us run much faster and more 
accurate experiments,” Hicks ex¬ 
plains. The new spearometer is also 
much more sensitive, allowing even 
smaller quantities of material to be 
studied than before. 

Hicks and his three graduate stu¬ 
dents study stable radicals. Normally, 
radicals are so reactive they can’t be 
captured before they disappear, but 
certain kinds — called “stable radi¬ 
cals”— can actually be put in bottles 
and stored. The spearometer is lead¬ 
ing Hicks to new insights into why 
they are so stable. 

“We don’t really know a lot about 
the basic properties of stable radicals,” 
Hicks said. “Were trying to find out 
what happens to their properties 
when a small change is made to the 
structure of the molecule.” 

Hicks and his students are mak¬ 
ing new kinds of stable radicals and 
studying their EPR speara at differ¬ 
ent temperatures. These may be pro¬ 
totypes for new kinds of large 


Ra4?ca( research 

State-of-the-art equipment is helping UVic chemists unlock the secrets 
of rogue molecules known as "stable radicals" 



Hicks 
and the EPR 
spearometer 


molecules, or polymers, with many 
unpaired elearons that have novel 
magnetic properties. 

Another UVic scientist who will 
benefit from the new EPR 
spectrometer is biochemistry and 
microbiology professor Tom Buckley. 
With the help of two grad students, 
Buckley researches hole-forming pro¬ 
teins. These proteins group together 
to form aggregates that puncture the 
outer layer, or membrane, of target 


baaerial cells, as well as animal and 
plant cells. For example, T-cells in our 
immune systems produce hole-form¬ 
ing proteins to kill invading baaeria. 
“This is the most common way that 
cells kill other cells,” Buckley says. 

Buckley attaches stable radicals to 
the proteins and uses the EPR 
spectrometer to track their 
movements as the proteins 
group together. The move¬ 
ments of the radicals tell 


him how the proteins join and how 
they puncture the membrane of the 
cell. Once scientists know how and 
why the proteins group, they can 
design proteins for specific applica¬ 
tions, such as killing cancer cells or 
preventing the spread of HIV. 

Dana Codding and Monique 
Jacobs wrote this story as 
participants in the SPARK 
program. 


AIMNet seeks to reduce fall-related injuries ... cont'd from p. 1 


fall-related injuries among older 
adults. “Through AIMNet, we help 
facilitate community-based pro¬ 
jects, encourage an exchange of 
ideas and link communities with 
each other.” 

In Sechelt, a 1,000-member 
seniors* group is heavily involved in 
injury prevention. In Whistler, a 
program called “Fresh Eyes” en¬ 
courages citizens to jot down meth¬ 
ods to improve safety on the resort’s 
streets and leave them in specially 
marked boxes. Both are AIMNet 
partners. 

Scott has also obtained funding 
from the federal, provincial and ter¬ 
ritorial governments to review all 
published and unpublished litera¬ 
ture about interventions aimed at 


reducing falls and related injuries 
among seniors, develop a compre¬ 
hensive inventory of all Canadian 
falls prevention programs, and pro¬ 
duce a best practices guide to help 
practitioners develop, implement 
and evaluate falls prevention pro¬ 
grams among seniors. 

Through their work with 
AIMNet, Scott and Gallagher also 
discovered that a high proportion 
of the adults injured were veterans. 
A recent alliance between Veterans 
Affairs and Health Canada has led 
to funding for a four-year pilot 
project in three Canadian regions 
to identify effective fall prevention 
strategies. 

At the time of last year’s an¬ 
nouncement, then Veterans Affairs 


Minister George Baker said that 
more than one in three veterans 
suffers a fall, often with debilitat¬ 
ing results. Gallagher is co¬ 
ordinating the pilot project in 
B.C. (other participating regions 
are Atlantic Canada and Ontario). 

“Injuries account for the third 
largest amount of health care 
spending in Canada, yet research 
into preventing injuries from falls 
receives very little funding. There 
are no foundations or institutes 
to assist this research,” says 
Gallagher, adding that Health 
Canada has been supportive of 
fall-related research for several 
years. 

Each year, fall-related injuries 
to older Canadians cost the health 



Does not include textbooks, special orders, 
calculators, magazines, photo-finishing, 
diploma frames, alumni clothing, 
or Finnerty’s 



721-8811 


care system about $2.8 billion and 
researchers, practitioners and 
policy-makers are starting to take 
notice. In July they’ll gather in Vic¬ 
toria with colleagues from all over 
the world to share their research, 
experiences and initiatives at a falls 
prevention conference, Expanding 
Networks: Research , Policy and Prac¬ 
tice to Prevent Falls and Injury 
Among Older Adults, at the Ocean 


Pointe Resort. 

The conference will follow the 
World Conference on Gerontology 
which will be held earlier in Van¬ 
couver. Gallagher expects many 
participants will extend their visit 
to B.C. and bring their expertise 
to the Victoria conference, which 
is sponsored by UVic’s school of 
nursing and centre on aging and 
the UCLA medical school. 


Who is falling, and why? 

At Oak Bay Lodge, a 273-bed extended and intermediate care facility, there 
are about 1,000 falls among the residents each year. In the past two years, 
those falls resulted in nearly 60 fraaures. 

Information gathered by staff did not necessarily include the possible 
causes of falls and, since no uniform system-wide reporting system was in 
place, the information was of little use to other care facilities. 

However, a recent partnership projea between the lodge and UVic's 
school of nursing may change the way falls are reported at the lodge and 
throughout the country. For the past three months, lodge staff members 
have been using an in-depth form to record the circumstances surrounding 
any falls by residents in the facility. 

The form was developed in partnership with Drs. Elaine Gallagher and 
Vicky Scott of UVic's centre on aging, lodge staff and the residents 
themselves. The data is now being analysed and Scott hopes the three- 
month pilot projea, funded by B.C.'s Ministry of Health and Ministry 
Responsible for Seniors, will serve two purposes. 

"We hope to get a good profile of who's falling and why and we also 
hope to get a good sense of whether this reporting form could be the key 
to preventing falls if it's used uniformly across Canada." 


"Take Part" offers fitness 
program for seniors 


Not everyone pumping iron at 
UVic’s Ian H. Stewart Complex is 
working up a sweat before heading 
off to class. Three days a week, 
members of the “Take Part” fitness 
program for mature adults drop 
into the complex to work out at 
their own pace under the supervi¬ 
sion of experienced instructors. 

“Take Part” is one of the complex’s 
more popular programs. It offers two 
phases of training, starting with a con¬ 
sultation to design an individual fit¬ 
ness training package followed by 
three private sessions. Phase two 
offers members a flexible drop-in 
schedule on Mondays, Wednesdays 


and Fridays to use the facilities. In- 
struaors Anne Marie McCaffery and 
Melissa Kreiger are on hand to moni¬ 
tor technique and assist in exercises. 

“Take Part” is always looking foi* 
more members. It will hold an 
Open House on Wednesday, Feb. 
7 from 10 to 11:30 a.m. at the com¬ 
plex at 3964 Gordon Head Road. 
Those interested in learning more 
about the program are invited to 
drop by, check out the facilities and 
talk to instructors about the ben¬ 
efits of the program. 

For further information about the 
program and the Open House, call 
Elese Francis at 472-4038. 
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Getting to know 
the new Europe 

A new interdisciplinary program 
is helping to pull Canada out 
of a 15-year slump in contemporary 
European studies 


BY MONIQUE JACOBS 

Europe is in flux, riding a wave of 
political and economic change un¬ 
precedented in the last 150 years, 
and the University of Victoria is 
helping Canada keep up. 

UVic’s newly launched Europ¬ 
ean studies program is preparing 
students to understand these 
changes and guide Canadas public 
policy and commercial relationships 
vis-a-vis the new European environ¬ 
ment, and in particular, the rapid 
developments within the European 
Union (EU). 

Dr. Amy Verdun, director of the 
program, says that Canada has suf¬ 
fered from “a belief that there was 
an excess of Euro-centrism in 
Canadian academia. But without a 
specific focus on the EU in univer¬ 
sities, we have no clue how to work 
with the Europeans.” Through uni¬ 
versity programs and the greater 
understanding of Europe and its 
people that result, Canada can build 
greater connections with EU na¬ 
tions and the many international 
organizations based in Europe. 

Verdun strongly believes that 
such connections are necessary if 
Canada is to develop a workforce 


that understands 
how best to work 
on the interna¬ 
tional stage. 

“Canada is more 
dependent than the 
U.S. on outside 
markets,” she ex¬ 
plains. The EU experience provides 
many examples of how to develop 
international alliances — examples 
from which Canada can learn in 
building economic relationships 
with Europe and other parts of the 
world. 

Verdun was instrumental in de¬ 
veloping UVic’s European studies 
program (ESP), which is helping 
pull Canada out of a 15-year slump 
in contemporary European studies. 
Based in the political science de¬ 
partment, the program differs from 
other Canadian university Euro¬ 
pean studies programs in its inter¬ 
disciplinary focus and its exchange 
component. It requires students to 
take courses from several depart¬ 
ments outside political science, in¬ 
cluding languages and history. 
Students also must complete one 
term of course work at a European 
university or spend at least three 



months in an approved work term 
in Europe. 

In addition, the ESP will soon 
begin offering a European studies 
minor. “The minor is truly inter¬ 
disciplinary because of the required 
credits from the newly designed 
‘team-taught* courses from differ¬ 
ent departments,” stresses Verdun. 
For example, a student might take 
a class that focuses on the effects of 
European monetary integration 
that is taught by professors from the 
departments of sociology, political 
science and economics. 

Verdun has attracted funding 
from the Canadian government 
and the European Commission to 
set up a transatlantic student ex¬ 
change program that focuses on 
European integration and federal¬ 
ism. She describes the benefits of 
the European exchange experience 
with two words: “greater enlight- 


How did you get to UVic today? 


There*s more than one way to get 
to campus, and the UVic Stu¬ 
dents’ Society (UVSS) is going to 
spend five days in February en¬ 
couraging you to choose methods 
of transportation that have little 
or no negative impact on the en¬ 
vironment. 

Sustainable Transportation 
Week, which runs Feb. 5-9, will 
offer information on the various 
options for sustainable methods of 
transportation such as cycling, 
walking, taking the bus, scootering, 
skateboarding, ridesharing and car¬ 


pooling. There will also be work¬ 
shops and other organized events to 
help all members of the university 
community make informed 
choices. 

Each day of the week is devoted 
to a specific mode of transportation. 
On Monday, Feb. 5, the focus is 
cycling — free bike checks, dis¬ 
counts on parts, tune-ups, informa¬ 
tion and free safety gear will be 
available from 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. in 
the SUB’s Michele Pujol room. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 6, foot-power 
is the theme, with a walking tour 
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RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
FEBRUARY 2001 
Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 
or 

J. Mark 
Gouws 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

♦Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$171,479 $142,474 $119,141 

$103,802 

$94,569 

$86,265 

$75,996 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$953 

Total 5 year payout 

$57,180 



Income over 10 years 

$549 

Total 10 year payout 

$65,880 



Income over 15 years 

$403 

Total 15 year payout 

$72,540 



♦Based on best current GIC rate of 5.85%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are 
available. 


Life Annuities: 

Age 

Male: 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$314 

$342 

$385 

$431 

$458 

$520 

$603 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$308 

$331 

$364 

$392 

$407 

$433 

$477 

...payments cease at death 

$292 

$313 

$347 

$382 

$404 

$456 

$519 

...10 years guaranteed 

$289 

$308 

$336 

$362 

$377 

$409 

$454 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed 

$273 

$288 

$309 

$331 

$345 

$378 

$428 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Ufa Incoma Funds (UF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of *Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 0 please telephone or write: 
402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 phona: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 a-mail: tsouthwallOsolguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 


enmcnt.” Exchanges help students 
develop their willingness to take 
risks, face unknown challenges and 
cultivate a focused area of exper¬ 
tise — qualities attractive to em¬ 
ployers, she says. 

UVic student Caroline Geiger is 
among the first group participating 
in the programs exchange compo¬ 
nent. She’s spent the past six-and- 
a-half months studying at the Uni¬ 
versity of Amsterdam. 

“In that time,” explains Geiger, 
“I’ve learned what it’s like to live in 


a European coun¬ 
try as opposed to 
just visiting. One 
gets a better sense 
of Europe in this 
way, as well as ap- 

Verdun predating an ob- 
jective view of 
Canada. In my program there are 
students from all over the world. 
This makes classes very interesting, 
as viewpoints from different nation¬ 
alities are injected throughout class 
discussion.” 

By providing experiences such as 
this, UVic’s program is preparing a 
new generation of Canadians to 
make the most of our relations with 
a changing Europe. 

Monique Jacobs wrote this story as a 
participant in the SPARKprogram. 



of Mystic Vale at 1 p.m. (starting at 
the fountain), and a race-walking 
workshop from 3:30 - 4:30 p.m. 
in room 115 of the McKinnon 
Building. 

Bus riders will be rewarded with 
buttons and stickers on Wednesday, 
Feb. 8, while Thursday, Feb. 9 is de¬ 
voted to ridesharing and carpool¬ 
ing. The week ends with a count of 
the number of single car drivers 
coming to campus that day. 

For more information on Sus¬ 
tainable Transportation Week 
events, call 721-8369. 


Thanks to generous contributors 

On behalf of last semester’s board members of the Master of 
Public Administration Student Society (MPASS), and as the 
former chair, I would like to extend my thanks to the generosity 
shown by university departments and local community businesses 
who contributed to the society’s fundraising draw last term. 

Ticket sales from the event raised $334 for the Queen 
Alexandra Foundation for Children to help families who have 
children with disabilities. Of this total, $270 was donated to the 
foundation’s equipment fund to purchase a balancing tool, and the 
remainder of the donation, $64, was placed into the comfort fund 
to provide extras for the children. 

The draw took place at the MPASS Christmas party Dec. 1. 
Twenty-five prizes were given away thanks to the generosity of 
UVic departments and businesses which included: the UVic 
Bookstore, Athletics and Recreation, Sub Text, Travel Cuts, Off 
the Fringe Hair Salon, Cinecenta, Felicita’s, Monk’s Office Sup¬ 
ply, Grand Pacific Athletic Club, Gold’s Gym, European Skin 
Care Centre, Texas Heat Tanning Salon, Sally Bun, Mt. Washing¬ 
ton, Planet Fitness, and the Harbour Canoe Club. 

Thanks also to the school of public administration faculty, staff, 
and students who supported this event by purchasing tickets. 

Lisa Grebinsky, MPA student 


Here's A Twist. 

► Reduce Computer Down Time 
► Become More Efficient 
► Save Time & Money 
►Maximize Your System 
► Save the Headaches 
^ HQ 
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HP (250)384-1707 

Pair support@twistedpaimdoria.com 
www.twistedpairvictoria.com 

Specializing in Home Office & Small Office Users 
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And the Fields medal 

goes to ... 

Did you know that the world's top prize for mathematics has 

a distinct Canadian connection? 


BY DR. FLORIN DIACU 

How many winners of the Nobel 
Prize for mathematics can you 
name? 

None, right? But cheer up. You 
can’t think of one because there is 
no Nobel Prize for mathematics. 
The top award for mathematicians 
is the Fields Medal, which happens 
to bear the name of a Canadian. 

In 1896 the Swedish inventor 
Alfred Nobel died rich and famous. 
His will provided the establishment 
of a prize fund. Starting in 1901 the 
annual interest was yearly awarded 
for the most important contribu¬ 
tions to physics, chemistry, physi¬ 
ology or medicine, literature, and 
peace. The economics prize ap¬ 


peared later. The Central Bank of 
Sweden founded it in 1968 to com¬ 
memorate its 300th anniversary. 

Why did Nobel choose these 
fields? The inventor of dynamite 
loved chemistry and physics. Litera¬ 
ture was his great passion; in spite 
of a busy life, he found time to read 
and write fiction. Medicine and 
peace were natural choices for the 
benefit of humankind. But what 
about mathematics? 

The rumours have it that Gosta 
Mittag-Leffler, a charismatic math¬ 
ematician at the University of Stock¬ 
holm, had an affair with Nobels wife. 
Outraged at discovering the liaison, 
Nobel damned all mathematicians. 
This gossip, however, is groundless, 


because Nobel never married. 

Still, a kernel of truth exists. 
During the decade he spent in Eu¬ 
rope, the Canadian mathematician 
John Charles Fields tied a close 
friendship with Mittag-Leffler. A 
colleague of Fields at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto, J.L. Synge, recalled 
in 1933: “I should insert here some¬ 
thing that Fields told me and which 
I later verified in Sweden, namely, 
that Nobel hated the mathemati¬ 
cian Mittag-Leffler and decided 
that mathematics would not be one 
of the domains in which the Nobel 
prizes would be available.” 

Whatever the reason, Nobel had 
little esteem for mathematics. He 
was a practical man who ignored 


"[Alfred] Nobel 
had little esteem 
for mathematics. 

He was a 
practical man 
who ignored 
basic research. 

He never 
understood its 
importance and 
long-term 
consequences. 
But John Charles 
Fields did." 


basic research. He never understood 
its importance and long-term con¬ 
sequences. But Fields did. And he 
meant to do his best to promote it. 

Fields was born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, in 1863. At the age of 21 
he graduated from the University 
of Toronto with a BA in mathemat¬ 
ics. Three years later he finished his 
PhD at Johns Hopkins University 
and was appointed professor at 
Allegheny College in Pennsylvania, 
where he taught from 1889 to 
1892. But soon his dream of pur¬ 
suing research faded away. North 
America was not ready to fund 
novel ideas in science. Then an op¬ 
portunity in Europe came up. 

Over the next 10 years, Fields 
studied in Paris and Berlin with 
some of the best mathematicians of 
his time. After feeling accomplished 
he went back home. His country 
needed him. In 1902 he received a 
special lectureship at the University 
of Toronto, and in 1923 he was pro¬ 
moted to research professor, a posi¬ 
tion he kept for life. He was also 
elected a fellow of the Royal Socie¬ 
ties of Canada in 1907 and Lon¬ 
don in 1913. 

As organizer and president of the 
1924 International Congress of 
Mathematicians (ICM) in Toronto, 
Fields attracted many sponsors and 
saved a large amount of money. The 
committee he chaired decided to 
use this fund for establishing an 
outstanding award. Against the na¬ 
tionalistic mood of his time, Fields 
proposed that the prize be “as purely 
international and impersonal as 
possible” and that no country’s, in¬ 
stitution’s or person’s name be at¬ 
tached to it. 

In the following years he con¬ 
tinued to lobby for the international 
acceptance of this idea. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1932 the committee’s 
proposal was submitted to the 
ICM, to be held in September in 
Zurich. But in May, Fields fell seri¬ 
ously ill and saw his end coming. 
With Synge as a witness, he dictated 
his will. His estate was to be do¬ 
nated for the establishment of the 
prize. On August 9, Fields died of 
a severe stroke. 


One month later the ICM 
adopted the proposal with an over¬ 
whelming majority of votes. To re¬ 
spect Fields’s wishes, the award was 
named the International Medal for 
Outstanding Discoveries in Math¬ 
ematics, but everybody called it the 
Fields Medal. At the 1936 ICM in 
Oslo, the first two prizes went to a 
Finn, Lars Ahlfors, and an Ameri¬ 
can, Jesse Douglas. 

In agreement with Fields’s pro¬ 
posal that the prize recognize both 
existing work and promise of future 
achievement, it is restricted to 
mathematicians under the age of 
40. Four awards are now given every 
four years at the opening of the 
ICM. Each consists of a medal and 
$15,000 Cdn, a modest sum when 
compared to the Nobel Prize. 

The medal, struck by the Royal 
Canadian Mint, is a gold-plated 
cast, 25 centimetres in diameter. 
Designed in 1932 by the Canadian 
sculptor Robert Tait McKenzie, it 
shows the profile of Archimedes and 
a Latin quotation attributed to him: 
Transire suum pectus mundoque 
potiri (to rise above human limita¬ 
tions and grasp the world). The re¬ 
verse side bears the inscription: 
Congregati ex toto orbe mathematici 
ob scripta insignia tribuere (math¬ 
ematicians from all over the world 
gathered here to honour outstand¬ 
ing achievement). 

McKenzie had his own impres¬ 
sions of the greatest mathematician 
of antiquity. In 1932 he wrote to 
Synge: “I feel a certain amount of 
complacency in having at last given 
to the mathematical world a version 
of Archimedes that is not decrepit, 
bald-headed and myopic, but which 
has the fine presence and assured 
bearing of the man who defied the 
power of Rome.” 

Since 1936, 42 mathematicians 
have received the Fields Medal. The 
first medals of the 21st century will 
be awarded in the year 2002 in 
China. 

Dr. Florin Diacu is a UVic math¬ 
ematics professor and UVic site direc¬ 
tor of the Pacific Institute for the 
Mathematical Sciences. 
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The same old lies 


ff 


BY DR. TAIAIAKE ALFRED 


It’s time to 
throw out B.C.’s 


flawed treaty 


S ince coming to live on the West Coast, I have spent many hours talk¬ 
ing with people who are involved in the so-called “B.C. treaty proc¬ 
ess,” and Ive discovered that the overwhelming feeling is that this 
process has failed. 

A typical reaction comes from a disappointed community negotiator 
who recently told me that she had decided it was time to quit the nego¬ 
tiating table and get back to asserting their rights in a more real way: “I 
don’t care anymore. Its all a farce anyway. We’d rather spend more 
time with the community and in the bush anyway, where we should 
have stayed in the first place.” 

Indigenous people (except, it seems, for those who draw extra 
big salaries from the government to keep it going) realize that the 
process is incapable of providing a resolution to the conflicts 
that gave rise to the need for negotiations in the first place. 

These conflicts include physical confrontations, jurisdictional 
conflicts and legal disagreements over competing notions of 
indigenous rights and aboriginal title. 

As a potential bridging institution between the first na¬ 
tions of the land and Canadians, and as a forum for recon¬ 
ciling the continuing existence of indigenous nations and 
the Canadian state on a shared territory, the treaty proc¬ 
ess is effectively dead. A complete lack of integrity and 
the total failure of both the federal and provincial gov¬ 
ernments to demonstrate a commitment to reconcilia¬ 
tion have slowly but surely killed it. Their arrogance 
and insincerity have gutted the process of any mean¬ 
ing for indigenous peoples; and it continues to oper¬ 
ate only because it is the lone avenue for any kind of 
political dialogue in the province. 

A treaty is a formal agreement between two or 
more recognized, autonomous nations operating in 
an international forum, negotiated by designated 
representatives and ratified by the governments of 
the signatories. By this standard definition, the 
B.C. treaty process is not about negotiating trea¬ 
ties at all. In essence, the B.C. treaty process is 
designed to solve the problem of indigenous 
nationhood by extinguishing it — it wants to 
bring the first nations of this land into Canadas 
own domestic political and legal structures with 
certainty and finality. 

Negotiating treaties would, in fact, repre¬ 
sent the start of a new relationship between 
the first nations and the newcomers to this 
land. But the B.C. treaty process is all about 
assimilation and control; it uses base manipu¬ 
lation of our people’s poverty and weakness 
in an attempt to terminate their freedom and 
achieve a final degree of control over the fu¬ 
tures of indigenous peoples. 

The pattern of using “agreements” framed 
within the context of colonial (Canadian) 
law, as a substitute for true mechanisms of 
nation-to-nation relations, is relatively new. 

For example, the Nisga’a Agreement is not 
a treaty — the word ‘treaty* is not even 
mentioned in the legal agreement, only in 
the governments’ promotional materials. 

The use of “treaty” is simply a manipula¬ 
tive tool to add weight and respectability 
to an empty process of surrender. 

“Agreements” are put in place by states 
as a substitute for treaties; they are the 
mechanism used when settler governments 
feel confident enough to disregard the po¬ 
litical and human rights of indigenous peo¬ 
ples and impose a final solution to the 
problem of unjust internal colonization. 


When states decide to embark on a policy built on 
the denial of Indian nationhood and sovereignty, they 
sign what a United Nations report recently called “agree¬ 
ments and other constructive arrangements.” 

Previously, settler governments negotiated treaties in the 
full sense of the word with indigenous peoples. But these 
same governments now advocate “agreements” that involve 
state-imposed stipulations and which embed indigenous nation¬ 
hood into the state’s own sovereignty. 

Treaties with indigenous nations are, in fact, what the federal 
government should be pursuing. Treaties are the mechanism by 
which settler states such as Canada may achieve legitimacy in North 
America and are, in effect, the founding documents of Canada. 
European settlers in other parts of North America first gained their 
political existence out of the nation-to-nation relationships they formed 
with indigenous peoples. The original treaties of peace and friendship 
between indigenous peoples and the Dutch, French, and English 
peoples who settled in their territories were the instruments of 
consent that legitimized the colonial states, and allowed them 
to begin an existence that eventually led to their own 
autonomous nationhood. 

Without such treaty relations with the first nations of 
this land, there cannot be any legitimate occupation of 
territory by subsequent authorities. In places such as 
what is now known as British Columbia — areas 
largely without treaty relations between the indig¬ 
enous peoples and the settler states — the society 
remains in a perpetual colonial situation. Aside 
from very limited areas governed by what are called 
the Douglas Treaties, there are no founding docu¬ 
ments to validate the province’s claim to the land. 

Thus, there is no legitimate basis for British 
Columbia’s existence outside of racist argu¬ 
ments rooted in colonial mentalities, which al¬ 
low for a claim of legitimate authority based on 
the inherent right of white people to impose 
their order on brown people. There is a com¬ 
pelling need for treaties in B.C. to legitimize 
Canada’s occupation and governance in this 
territory and for the setder society to engage 
for the first time in post-colonial 
relations with the original peoples. 

But to decolonize itself, Canada must 
first transcend its own racist justifications 
of the white right to dominate and start 
building new relationships with indig¬ 
enous peoples based on respect and the 
truth. Rather than transcending history, 
the B.C. treaty process offers us just 
more of the same old lies. 

For too long, mythical notions of 
conquest, the arrogance of European 
superiority attitudes, and the assump¬ 
tion of indigenous subservience have 
sustained this country’s vision of 
itself. It is time to move on, and throw 
these damned ideas and the flawed 
process they spawned into the dust¬ 
bin of history. 


process and start 
building new 
nation to nation 
relationships with 
indigenous 
peoples 


Dr. Taiaiake Alfred is a professor in 
UVics faculty of human and social 
development and founding director 
of the indigenous governance pro¬ 
gram. Bom in the territory of the 
Mohawk Nation, he is widely re¬ 
spected as one of Native America's 
leading scholars. 


The B.C. 
treaty process 
is all about 
assimilation and 
control... it wants to 
bring the first nations 
of this land into Canada’s 
own domestic political 
and legal structures 
with certainty and finality.^ f 
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Study links thrill-seeking with alcoholism 

A key to combating alcoholism is early detection of addiction-prone personalities, concludes researcher 


BY PATTY PITTS 

It’s no coincidence that marketers 
like to link images of devil-may-care 
skiers, surfers and rock climbers to 
their clients’ brand of beer. Adver¬ 
tisers have long suspected what re¬ 
searchers are now confirming—that 
there’s a link between sensation- 
seekers and alcohol use. 

Sadly, according to Dr. Gord 
Barnes of UVic’s school of child and 
youth care, those so-called “lifestyle’* 
ads are also a contributing factor to 
alcohol abuse, since sensation- 
seekers are also more inclined to 
have alcohol problems. 

Barnes outlines his findings in 
The Addiction-Prone Personality , a 
book he co-authored with Robert 
Murray and David Patton of the 
University of Manitoba, Peter 
Bender of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia and Robert Anderson of the 
University of New Mexico. To ar¬ 
rive at their conclusions, the re¬ 
search team tracked more than 
1,200 people in Winnipeg over two 
years, studied 600 families in Van¬ 
couver and conducted clinical stud¬ 
ies of more than 400 people in 
alcohol treatment programs. 

There are two major personal¬ 
ity pathways to alcoholism, says 
Barnes. The first is sensation-seek¬ 
ing. “They need new experiences to 
keep their reward centres function¬ 
ing in a satisfactory manner,” he 
says. “This eventually leads them 
into trouble as the addictive prop¬ 


erties of alcohol take hold.” 

The other personality pathway 
works differendy, he explains. “Peo¬ 
ple who are higher on masculine 
traits like tough-mindedness, lower 
social conformity and impulsivity 
seem more prone to consume high 
maximum levels of alcohol from the 
start and develop problems associ¬ 
ated with alcohol abuse more 
quickly.” 

The book also contains a new 
instrument designed to measure the 
addiction-prone personality which, 
Barnes says, has proven to be much 
more effective than previous means 
of measurement for predicting who 
becomes an alcoholic. 

“Our family research suggests 
that the home environment plays 
an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of addiction-prone personal¬ 
ity types. Individuals from harsh 
family environments where paren¬ 
tal care is not as nurturing are prime 
candidates to develop addiction- 
prone personalities.” 

Barnes stops short of claiming 
there’s a genetic root to addiction- 
prone personalities. “Even if this 
combination of traits does turn out 
to have a genetic basis, it would not 
mean that some people are inevita¬ 
bly doomed to become alcoholic,” 
he says. “The environment also has 
a very important role to play in de¬ 
termining how this personality fea¬ 
ture gets expressed.” 

Public programs and public 


policy changes are the key to keep¬ 
ing vulnerable young people and 
sensation-seeking adults from de¬ 
veloping problems with alcohol, 
says Barnes. 

“It’s important to find ways to 
support families with children and 
youth we know are at risk, either 
by providing parents with educa¬ 
tion or by providing outlets for the 
kids to express themselves through 
sports or other activities. 

Public policy can be a factor in 
regulating lifestyle ads, he says. 
“Distillers are upset that they can’t 
use this form of advertising. They’re 
losing market share to the brewers 
as a result. That’s proof that the life¬ 
style ads are working. Ads that ap¬ 
peal to sensation-seekers should not 
be linked to alcohol.” 

Barnes would also like to see 
activities that appeal to sensation- 
seekers kept at arm’s length from 
alcohol (“get gambling out of 
pubs”) and enforce requirements 
prohibiting drinking establish¬ 
ments from over-serving custom¬ 
ers. While B.C. has the worst 
alcohol addiction problem in 
Canada, notes Barnes, it offers no 
funding for addiction research at 
the provincial level. Funding for 
his book came from Health 
Canada through the national 
Health Research and Development 
Program. 

“All alcoholics can remember 
their first drink,” says Barnes. “Peo¬ 


ple with addiction-prone personali¬ 
ties get a far greater reward from 
alcohol than most people and it’s 
hard to find an alternative that gives 
them the same satisfaction with very 
little effort. Scare tactics 
don’t seem to work because 
they value the rewards for 
substance use more than 
they fear the conse¬ 
quences.” 


The key, he says, is early recog¬ 
nition of those who are vulnerable 
to addiction-prone personalities. 
“It’s easier to make decisions when 
someone is young, before too much 
alcohol alters their brain 
chemistry and makes 
them even more sus¬ 
ceptible to addic¬ 
tion.” 


Barnes 




Companies 

Graduate Students 

Undergraduate Students 

Faculty 


ANNIVERSARY 


FREE ADMISSION 

pre-registration required 

March 13,2001 
9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Enterprise Hall @ Plaza of Nations 
Vancouver, BC 


Research Labs 
Consultants 

Industry-Support Groups 
Investors 


Your fast track to connections and opportunities 

The one day event for BC’s Advanced Technology Community 
Come for an hour...come for the day 

www.asiexchange.com 

• Register on-line 

• Find out companies attending & displaying 
• See who the speakers are 
• Find out how you can participate 


• get research ideas 
• hear world-class speakers 
• network and make connections for your future 
- see where your skills fit into BC’s high-tech picture 


Contact Lisa Welbourn for further information - Hsa@asi.bc.ca or 1-800-501-3388 



• seek research partnerships 
• discover employment opportunities 
• connect with other students and faculty 
- see what BC’s high technology industry is doing 


Presented by BC Advanced Systems Institute 


(AS!) fi 
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Techno-fish: 


NtlKU* 

«fc«K k^TAUkANT 

Great food • Great service 
Book for a party 

10% off regular menu with student card 

Belly-dancing EVERY Friday and Saturday evening 



part of the smart 
structure revolution 


Schools of robotic fish? They may be 
coming soon to an ocean near you 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

Dr. Afzal Suleman sees a day when 
thousands of remote control “fish” 
will swim the sea helping oceanog¬ 
raphers and biologists in the elusive 
task of mapping currents and fish 
migration routes. 

“We think they’ll be small 
enough and cheap enough so that 
we can build thousands,” says 
Suleman. “They would act just like 
a school of fish.” 

Suleman’s techno-fish are one 
part of the UVic mechanical engi¬ 
neering professor’s “smart structures 
and materials” research, which 
builds on the past decades advances 
in material and computer sciences 
to produce practical design and pro¬ 
duction methods — with other 
potential applications in aeronau¬ 
tics, astronautics, robotics and au¬ 
tomotive engineering. 

To make their metre-long 
techno-fish swim like a real one, 
engineers use “biomimetics” — tak¬ 
ing the swimming motion evolved 
by fish over millions of years and 
applying it to the small undersea 
research vessel. The flexible back¬ 
end pushes the research fish 
through the water while the rigid, 
pressurized front section contains 
data collection systems and control 
assemblies. Battery-powered, they 
have the added advantage of elimi¬ 
nating noise and pollution gener¬ 
ated by propeller-driven remote 
undersea vessels. 

Being “smart” means structures 
adapt to varying conditions to en¬ 
hance performance. Electronic sen¬ 
sors and actuators embedded at key 
points within a framework tell the 
structure how to bend and move to 
maintain optimal performance. The 
approach is being proposed for new 


Suleman with the tail section 
of an undersea vessel that 
imitates the swimming motion 
offish. "Smart" structures 
combine material and 
computer science advances for 
a broad range of potential 
applications. 


space antennae 10,000 metres in 
diameter which, at 10 times the 
size of standard space antennae, 
can provide vastly improved com¬ 
munication from earth to satellites 
and space probes. 

On an smaller scale, smart 
structure technology may spin-off 
into new diagnostic medical 
probes. 

“With micro-electrical me¬ 
chanical systems and smart struc¬ 
ture technology, new probes would 
be able to monitor and carry out 
microscopic surgery within the hu¬ 
man body,” says Suleman. 

The advanced structures also 
hold promise for the aircraft indus¬ 
try. A large Europe-based consor¬ 
tium, of which Suleman is a 
member, proposes to build small 
tail sections for commercial aircraft 
that would greatly reduce weight 
without compromising flight con¬ 
trol. A small, unmanned prototype 
built in collaboration with the Por¬ 
tuguese Air Force Academy and 
Sensor Technology of Canada has 
wings and a tail that change shape 
to increase the aircraft’s speed and 
maneuverability. 

Born in Mozambique and for¬ 
mally educated in Portugal, Eng¬ 
land, Canada and the U.S., the 


40-year-old Suleman arrived at 
UVic last May. He maintains active 
research collaborations in Europe 
and the U.S., including appoint¬ 
ments as a national delegate on the 
UN Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space and the NATO 
Applied Vehicle Technology panel. 
He is also a director of the Cana¬ 
dian Smart Structures and Materi¬ 
als Group and hes a member of the 
American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics technical commit¬ 
tee on multidisciplinary design op¬ 
timization. 

The Canada Foundation for In¬ 
novation has contributed $140,000 
to assist the set-up of Suleman’s new 
80-square-metre smart materials 
and structures research lab. The 
grant will help outfit the facility 
with the electronics, software and 
hardware to develop extensive 
mathematical modeling, solution 
techniques and experimentation. A 
matching grant is anticipated from 
the B.C. Knowledge Development 
Fund. 

“The work we do at UVic can’t 
be done alone. Our new lab will 
do a lot of the fundamental re¬ 
search that will feed into industry,” 
says Suleman. 

As for the schools of techno-fish, 
Suleman hopes to test a prototype 
in the coming weeks at the B.C. 
Research Inc. lab in Vancouver. It 
will be about three years before they 
take their first ocean swim. 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 


Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 


Chartwell 
Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 
The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices 

• Cruises 
• Club Med 
• Specials to Bali 

3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

477-3550 


CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 


Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 

Drugs and Sundries 
Cards and Gifts 
Telephone Cards 
Films and Photo service 
Photocopying/Fax Service 
Full Service Post Office 

Opan Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Brian IV. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 

2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 


mtsroL. 

urn 

10% OFF 

with UVic Student Card 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


Village Service 

si & 

mnj*2S™2L 

Full Automotive Servicing 
Tune up for winter 
Fill up and save with BCAA 

477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 


PREMIUM BULK 


3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

477-6831 
Open 7 days a week 


10*off 

2 ” 


FOODS 

Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

OEH Intarac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


Pepper's Label 

Bulk Honey 

Assorted sizes . 10 off 

Deli Fresh 

BBQ Chickens 5" 

10% off Wed* 

Student Savers! 

Prices in effect thru Feb. 16 

‘Excluding select items 


Pepper's Label 
Cheese random cut. 

Duso's 

Fresh Pastas 

350 g flats only. 

















































































































Colloquium explores property law issues 


While recent court decisions regard¬ 
ing aboriginal land rights are 
prompted by modem concerns, cen¬ 
turies of cultural history and prop¬ 
erty law influence those decisions. 

An upcoming colloquium at 
UVic will examine the extent of that 
influence in the first gathering of its 
kind ever held in Canada. “Property 
Rights in the Colonial Imagination 


and Experience—A Colloquium in 
Comparative Colonial Legal His¬ 
tory” will be held in the Fraser Build¬ 
ing Feb. 22 to 24 and has attracted 
legal historians from across Canada, 
Australia and the U.S. 

“The focus of the colloquium will 
be on the ongoing relationship be¬ 
tween aboriginal peoples, colonial 
governments and settlers as well as 


clay, glazes, pottery tools 
custom kiln firing 


students 10% off tools & glazes 


Lloyd El Ceramics 

933 Ellery St 384-3831 



the extent to which English prop¬ 
erty law was imported and then 
changed to reflect local conditions 
and demands,” says Prof. John 
McLaren, the colloquium organizer. 

Speakers* topics include: the 
theories of property rights; the 
treatment of womens property 
rights on the frontier; aboriginal 
oral histories of property rights and 
boundaries; and the significance of 
colonial legal history and its records 
to contemporary issues involving 
aboriginal property rights. 

“In recent decades, legal histori¬ 


cal research has become increasingly 
influential in the courts where its 
relevance is recognized in under¬ 
standing property rights today,” says 
McLaren. 

The colloquium is a joint venture 
between UVic’s faculty of law and the 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies 
in Property Rights at the University 
of Newcastle in New South Wales, 
Australia. Some of the presentations 
deal with how property law and 
rights relate to forestry, fisheries, gold 
mining, herding and ranching devel¬ 
opment in colonial settings. 


“The colloquium is all in the 
cause of recognizing the value and 
interpretation of legal historical re¬ 
search in how we arrived at where 
we are today,” adds McLaren, who 
says the colloquium proceedings 
will form the basis for an upcoming 
book. 

For further information about 
the colloquium’s program and reg¬ 
istration fees ($120 and $30 for stu¬ 
dents) check the Web at <http:// 
colonialpropcolloq.law.uvic.ca/> or 
contact McLaren at jmclaren@ 
uvic.ca. 


Global climate: the science ... cont'd from p. 1 


based society. Industry is crying out 
for policy to guide them.” 

The world’s climate has never 
been static. In his presentation, 
Weaver will offer a historical per¬ 
spective of the Earth’s climate over 


the last 400,000 years and the sci¬ 
ence of global warming over the last 
200 years. Weaver and his colleagues 
used powerful computers to develop 
a climate model for the Earth, cal¬ 
culating the complex inter-reactions 


between ocean, land and sea ice. A 
new, more powerful version of the 
model is being developed to take 
into account the influence of veg¬ 
etation and land surface features on 
climate variability. 


the Provincial 
Voters List? 


Who can register? 

You can register if you: 

• arel 8 years of age or older (during an election 
you can register when you're 17, if you'll be 

18 by General Voting Day); 

• are a Canadian citizen; and 

• have lived in British Columbia for the past 
6 months. 

How can I register? 

To register, call our toll-free line during office hours 
or use our web site to request an application form. 


Why should I register now? 

You have to register as a provincial voter in order 
to vote in a provincial election or by-election, 
to participate in a recall campaign, or to propose 
new legislation through the initiative process. 

Place of Residence for 
Post-Secondary Students 

Students who reside in a different electoral district 
to attend a post secondary institution than where 
they normally live have a choice. They can 
register as a voter at either their temporary 
address, or at the address where they would 
otherwise live (perhaps their parents' residence). 


ELECTIONS BC 

A non-partisan Office of the Legislature 

1 - 800 - 661-8683 

TTY 1-888-456-5448 

www. elections, be. ca 
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BECKY LOCKHART 



Neufeldt 


UVic Retirees Association: 
alive and kicking 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

Forget trying to kick back and 
relax — the 300-plus members of 
the UVic Retirees Association are 
so busy around town and on cam¬ 
pus they don’t have time to dwell 
on the age-old myth that life ends 
after the retirement party. 

“People who retire don’t just roll 
over and play dead,” says Peter Dar¬ 
ling, a long-time member and past- 
president of the association. “They 
say ‘Hey, I have something to give.*” 
Darling, who retired as assistant to 
the vice president administration 
and director of supply and techni¬ 
cal services in 1991, says retirees 
want to see what’s going on at UVic 
and how they can help out. 

Jean Whiffin, one of 19 execu¬ 
tive board members and an associa¬ 
tion member since her retirement as 
a library manager in 1994, says the 
constitutional purpose of the asso¬ 
ciation is strengthening the link be¬ 
tween retired employees, the 
university and each other. 

“We may be ‘long in the tooth,’ 
but many of us are still very active 
in our academic and professional 
fields,” says Whiffin. “There are lots 
of ways in which we can continue 
to contribute our time and talents 
to an institution which gave us so 
many opportunities.” 

One of the association’s recent 
on-campus initiatives is a tutoring 
and mentoring program to assist in¬ 
ternational, aboriginal and disabled 
students. Victor Neufeldt, current 
association president, says: “The 
program offers students help in all 
areas of study, provides straight-for¬ 
ward advice, and helps them adjust 
to a new institution.” Neufeldt 
taught English at UVic from 1968- 
1996 and chaired the English de¬ 
partment from 1992-1995. 

When the association began in 
1992 it was little more than a loose 
association of a few dozen members. 


Thanks to a recruitment campaign 
in 1996, membership blossomed to 
close to 200 members, and has been 
growing ever since. Considering 
approximately half of UVic faculty 
members are expected to retire in 
the next 10 years, the association 
promises to only get bigger, espe¬ 
cially since the association is also 
open to staff members. 

“We set out to make this group 
as inclusive as possible,” says 
Neufeldt. The association is open 
to all people who have retired from 
UVic and to the spouses of deceased 
retirees. Associate membership is 
also available for retirees from other 
universities and to spouses of de¬ 
ceased retirees. 

Monthly social events allow 
members to meet with old campus 
colleagues and friends. These events 
include everything from tours of the 
legislative buildings to wine-tasting 
in the Cowichan Valley, dinners and 
lunches featuring guest speakers at 
Dunsmuir lodge and other fine 
eateries, and an afternoon of thea¬ 
tre in Chemainus. There is also the 
ever-popular Christmas luncheon, 
which attracts the largest crowd. 

The association also assists the 
university in the design, preparation 
and delivery of pre-retirement semi¬ 
nars. 

Membership benefits include 
Rec Plus membership, Internet ac¬ 
cess and e-mail, employee rates at 
the UVic computer store, access to 
the Interlock Employee and Fam¬ 
ily Assistance program, and re¬ 
duced-rate parking permits based 
on limited usage, averaging a few 
hours each week. 

For more information on the as¬ 
sociation, contact the volunteer- 
staffed office, room 156 of the 
Business and Economics Building, 
at 472-4749 between 1:30 and 
3:30 p.m. business days, or by 
e-mail at uvra@uvic.ca. 


around the ring 


Women's conference builds momentum 

This year's UVic Women's Conference on Wednesday, Feb. 21 is proving 
popular. Several workshops are already full. The deadline to register for 
the day-long event of presentations, entertainment and workshops is 
Feb. 9. Linda Wilder, a consulting psychologist from the Corporate 
Corner in Calgary delivers the keynote address, "I'm Worth It! Telling 
Your Story in the New Millennium." UVic's vice president academic Dr. 
Penny Codding will present women's recognition awards honouring the 
achievements and contributions of UVic women in the afternoon, and 
UVic women's advisor Dr. Frances Ricks will wrap up the day at 4 p.m. 
Brochures listing workshops ranging from health and wellness to money 
management, leadership, and lifestyles have been distributed to all 
departments. Conference information can also be accessed on the Web 
at <web.uvic.ca/hrd/womens.net>. 


caienaa 


UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


ALL EVENTS FREE 
Friday, Feb. 2 

BIOLOGY Seminar 2:30 p.m. The 
Long-term Soil Productivity Study 
in B.C. Dr. Shannon Berch, 
Ministry of Forests. Cunningham 
Bldg., room 146. (Biology) 
721-7094. 

Vikes Women's Basketball vs. 
Calgary 6:30 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. 
Calgary 8:15 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 


Saturday, Feb. 3 

Vikes Women's Rugby vs. Douglas 
College 11:30 a.m. Wallace Field. 
Tickets available at event. (Ath¬ 
letics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Men's Rugby vs. Bayside 

2:30 p.m. Wallace Field. Tickets 
available at event. (Athletics) 
721-8725. 

Vikes Women's Basketball vs. 
Calgary 6:30 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Concert 7:30 p.m. Maxwell Baha’i 
Youth Dance Workshop. Linnea 
Good, composer/singer/story¬ 
teller; and the Maxwell Dancers. 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Tickets: $12/6/30 (Interfaith 
Chaplaincy) 721-8338. 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. 
Calgary 8:15 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 


Sunday, Feb. 4 

Vikes Men's & Women's Rowing. 
Monster ERG (Indoor) 7 a.m. 5 
p.m. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Distinguished Speakers Series 2 - 

4 p.m. Sacred Sound: Experiencing 
Music in the World’s Religions: 
Islam and Music . Dr. Regula 
Qureshi, Univ. of Alberta. 
(Religion & Society). Registra¬ 
tion 472-4747. 


Tuesday, Feb. 6 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. 
Physical and Biological Processes 
Over a Submarine Canyon. Dr. 
Susan Allan, UBC. Elliott Bldg., 
room 062. (Earth & Ocean 
Research) 721-8848. 

Germanic Studies Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Eine uralte, immer neue Regung. 
Gedanken und texte iiber die Liebe. 
Ulrich Schaffer, UBC. Clearihue 
Bldg., room C303. (Germanic 
Studies) 721-7316. 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. The Making of 
Gothic Sculpture: Workshop Practice 
and the Medieval Sculptor. Paul 
Williamson, Victoria & Albert 
Museum, England. Human & 
Social Development Bldg., room 
A240. (Medieval Studies) 
721-6271. 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30 - 6 p.m. 
What is Historical Distance? Dr. 
Mark Phillips, UBC. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A301. (Humanities) 
721-4677. 


Wednesday, Feb. 7 

CAPI Brown Bag Luncheon Series 


12:30 p.m. What Does It Take to 
Have Four Writing Systems Rolled 
into One? Some Psycho linguistic 
Issues in Modern Japanese Ortho¬ 
graphy. Joseph Kess, UVic. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl08. (Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives) 721-7020. 

Noontime Faculty Series, Conver¬ 
sations with Colleagues 12:30- 
1:30 p.m. Decolonizing the Screen. 
Christine Welsh, UVic. Centre 
for Innovative Teaching, room 
105. (VP Academic & Provost) 
721-7013. 

LECTURE 4 p.m. Forgiving the 
Unforgivable: The Limits of 
Restorative Justice. Dr. Michael 
Hadley, UVic. Strong Bldg., 
room Cl03. (Religion & Society) 
721-6325. 

Second-Language Workshop & 
Seminar Series 4:30 - 5:50 p.m. 
Team-Teaching Academic English: 
An Interactive Approach. Veronica 
Armstrong & Ang£le Segger, 
UVic. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A303. (Linguistics & Continuing 
Studies) 472-4747. 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30 - 6 p.m. 
A Short History of Distance: Renais¬ 
sance , Enlightenment, and Romantic 
Perspectives. Dr. Mark Phillips, 
UBC. Clearihue Bldg., room A301. 
(Humanities) 721-4677. 

Forum 7 p.m. Beyond Recycling: 
Institutional Sustainability at 
UVic. Speakers include Dr. Jan 
Zwicky, UVic, and Dr. Ann Dale, 
Royal Roads. Strong Bldg. Cl 18. 
(UVic Sustainability Project/ 
UVSS) 721-0372. 


Thursday, Feb. 8 

Career Fair 10 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
(Repeats on Feb. 13). Student 
Union Bldg., MichMe Pujol 
Room. (Student Employment 
Centre) 721-8421 or <www.stec. 
uvic.ca/fairs. html>. 

Lecture 10-11:30 a.m. The Limits 
of Connoisseurship: The Historio¬ 
graphy of Gothic Ivory Carvings. 
Paul Williamson, Victoria & 
Albert Museum, England. 
University Centre, room A180. 
(Medieval Studies) 721-6271. 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
-1 p.m. Iam Not Religious, but I 
am Spiritual. Karen Dickey, 
Christian & Ehsan Erfanifar, 
Baha’i. UVic Grad. Student 
Centre, room 108. (Interfaith 
Chaplaincy) 721-8338. 

Lecture Series 1-2:30 p.m. 
Multiple Identities and Political 
Integration in Europe. Peter Kraus, 
Humboldt/Harvard Univ. 
Cornett Bldg., room A129. 
(Political Science) 721-7490. 

Great Lectures in Computer 
Science 3:30 - 4:30 p.m. Auto¬ 
mated Verification = Graphs , Auto¬ 
mata, and Logic. Moshe Vardi, 
Rice Univ., Texas. MacLaurin 
Bldg., room D288. (Computer 
Science) 721-8659. 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30 - 6 p.m. 
Circa 1980: Representing History in 
an Age of Proximities. Dr. Mark 
Phillips, UBC. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A301. (Humanities) 
721-4677. 

Provost's UVic Faculty Series 

7:30 p.m. Global Climate Change: 
Lessons from the Past — Policy for 


the Future. Dr. Andrew Weaver, 
UVic. MacLaurin Bldg., room 
A144 (David Lam Auditorium). 
(VP Academic & Provost) 
721-7013. 


Friday, Feb. 9 

Biology Seminar 2:30 p.m. 
Life in an Estuarine Turb¬ 
idity Maximum: Ecology of 
Rainbow Smelt in the St. Lawrence 
Estuary Dr. Julian Dodson, Laval 
Univ. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Biology) 721-7094. 

Dean's Lunchtime Lecture Series 

12—1:15 p.m. What David 
Milgaard’s Mom and the DNA 
Detectives Have in Common. Dr. 
Vern Paetkau, UVic. UVic Down¬ 
town (910 Government St.). 
(Continuing Studies) 472-4747. 
Registration <www .uvcs.uvic.ca/ 
register.htm>. 

Vikes Women's Basketball vs. 
Alberta 6:30 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. 
Alberta 8:15 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 


Saturday, Feb. 10 

Workshop 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Pleasure, Pomp and Power: Aspects 
of the Medieval Courtly World. 
UVic’s annual medieval workshop. 
Keynote presentation: Small-scale 
Sculpture at the Courts of Europe: 
Gothic Ivories, Their Ownership 
and Context. Paul Williamson, 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 
England. MacLaurin Bldg., 
David Lam Auditorium. 
(Medieval Studies/Continuing 
Studies) Registration 472-4747. 

9th Annual Spiritual Care Con¬ 
ference 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Earth to 
Earth: Stories About Living While 
Dying. Presented by Victoria 
Hospice Learning Centre. 
Keynote speakers: Dr. Mary 
Vachon, Sunnybrook Health 
Sciences Centre, Toronto; Dr. 
Heather Botting, UVic. Cadboro 
Conference Centre. Registration 

$80. 370-8715. 

Vikes Women's Rugby vs. Mudhens 

11:30 a.m. Wallace Field. Tickets 
available at event. (Athletics) 

721-8725. 

Vikes Women's Basketball vs. 
Alberta 6:30 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. 
Alberta 8:15 p.m. McKinnon 
Gym. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 


Sunday, Feb. 11 

Distinguished Speakers Series 2 - 

4 p.m. Sacred Sound: Experiencing 
Music in the World’s Religions: 
Sikhism & Music. Dr. Pashaura 
Singh, Univ. of Michigan. 
(Religion &C Society/Continuing 
Studies). Registration 472-4747. 


Monday, Feb. 12 

Lecture 10:30 a.m. Theories of 
Racialization. Roxana Ng, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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Ring publication schedule 

Publication date.Copy deadline 

Friday, Feb. 16. Thursday, Feb. 8 

Friday, Mar. 2. Thursday, Feb. 22 

Friday, Mar. 16. Thursday, March 8 

Friday, Apr. 6. Thursday, March 29 

Calendar submissions should be sent to UVic communications services, 
Sedgewick Cl 49, or e-mail: ucom@uvic.ca. 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 


Education. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A303. (Human & Social Devel¬ 
opment) 721-8204. 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30 p.m. The 
Century of Disenchantment. 
Angelina Mufiiz-Huberman, Univ. 
of Mexico. MacLaurin Bldg., room 
D116. (Hispanic & Italian Studies) 
721-7413. 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Mughal Gardens and the Religious 


At the Galleries 

Visit the Maltwood Art Muse¬ 
um & Gallery and McPherson 
Library Gallery online: <www. 
maltwood. uvic. ca>. 

New Media Conference2001 . 
(Feb. 11-13) Presentations, 
discussions, and exhibits. 
Info & Registration <www. 
maltwood.uvic.ca/nmc/ 
2001 />. 

Phoenix Theatres 

Visit the Phoenix Theatres 
online: <www.finearts.uvic.ca/ 
theatre!>. 

Play 8 p.m. (Feb. 15-24) 3 
Comedies: Johnny Mangano & 
His Astonishing Dogs , Gloria 
Star by Michel Tremblay and 
This is a Play by Daniel 
Maclvor. Directed by Pia 
Wyatt. Tickets $18/15/7.50. 
Box Office 721-8000. 


Landscape in India. D. Fairchild 
Ruggles, Cornell Univ. Strong 
Bldg., room 103. (Medieval 
Studies) 721-6271. 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Looking Through the Unknown, 
Remembered Gate: Millennial 
Speculations on Computing the 
Humanities. Dr. Willard McCarty, 
King’s College, London. Mac¬ 
Laurin Bldg., room D288. (Hu¬ 
manities Computing & Media 
Centre) 721-8294. 


Tuesday, Feb. 13 

Lansdowne Lecture 10:30 a.m. 
Architectural Matronage in Egypt: 
The Case of Shajar al-Durr. D. 
Fairchild Ruggles, Cornell Univ. 
Fine Arts Bldg., room 103. 
(Medieval Studies) 721-6271. 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. 
Computing the Humanities. Dr. 
Willard McCarty, Kings College, 
London. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201. (Humanities Computing & 
Media Centre) 721-8294. 

Lecture 7 p.m. Exploring the 

Globalized Regime of Ruling from the 
Standpoint of Immigrant Women. 
Dr. Roxana Ng, Univ. of Toronto. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. (Women’s Studies, 
Sociology, HSD) 721-7378. 

LECTURE 7:30 p.m. The Represent¬ 
ation of Women in Sembtne’s Black 
Girl, Maldoror’s Sambizanga, and 
Adama Drabos Taafe Fanga. Dr. 


Sheila Petty, Univ. of Regina. Cen¬ 
tre for Innovative Teaching, room 
120. (French) 721-7364. 


Wednesday, Feb. 14 

CAPI Brown Bag Luncheon Series 

12:30 p.m. Japanese Corporate 
Governance at a Crossroads: Vari¬ 
ation in Varieties of Capitalism?Lukc 
Nottage, Univ. of Sydney, Australia. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl08. (Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives) 721-7020. 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. 
Computing in Humanities Courses 
at Kings College and Research with 
Computers. Dr. Willard McCarty, 
King’s College, London. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A051. (Humanities 
Computing & Media Centre) 
721-8294. 

LECTURE 4 p.m. Promise and Per¬ 
plexity: The Study of Lived Religion. 
Judith Gibbard, UVic. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl03. (Religion & 
Society) 721-6325. 

Humanities Centre Lecture 4:30 - 
6 p.m. Speech Sounds in the 
Pharynx and Larynx: Language 
Illustrations from the Voice Quality 
Project. John Esling, UVic. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg., room A207. (Human¬ 
ities) 472-4677. 

Second Language Workshop 8c Sem¬ 
inar Series 4:30 - 5:50 p.m. What's 
in a Word ? Learning and Teaching 
Vocabulary. Emilia Rivas-Rivas, 
Camosun College. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A303. (Linguistics & Con¬ 
tinuing Studies) 472-4747. 


Thursday, Feb. 15 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m.- 

1 p.m. Discovering and Applying the 
Laws of Health and Harmony. 
Edward Jones, lecturer and work¬ 
shop facilitator. UVic Grad. 
Student Centre, room 108. (Inter¬ 
faith Chaplaincy) 721-8338. 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. (Film 
4:30 p.m.) Women and Film-making 
in Africa: Salem Merkurias Deluge. 
Dr. Sheila Petty, Univ. of Regina. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A207. 
(French Language & Literature) 
721-7364. 

Lansdowne lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Mameloshn (Mother Tongue): Yid¬ 
dish and Women in Eastern Europe 
(Ashkenaz). Dr. Naomi Seidman, 
Berkeley. Strong Bldg., room Cl 16. 
(Women’s Studies) 721-7378. 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. Classical Assn, of 
Vancouver Is. Jason and the Argo¬ 
nauts in the Bronze Age. Carol 
Thomas, Univ. of Washington. 
Cornett Bldg., room B108. (Greek 
& Roman Studies) 721-8514. 


Friday, Feb. 16 

Lansdowne Lecture 11:30 a.m. The 
Metropolitan Myth: Cultural Alien¬ 
ation in Soleil O and Pieces 
d’identitd. Dr. Sheila Petty, Univ. of 
Regina. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 120. (French 
Language & Literature) 721-7364. 

Lecture 12 noon. Genetics, Repro¬ 
duction and Human Rights. Maureen 
McTeer, medical law specialist. Fine 
Arts Bldg, room 103. (Nursing) 
721-7954. 

Biology Seminar 2:30 p.m. Taste and 
Odour Chemicals, and Trace Metals 
in Drinking Water. Ian Brindle, 
Brock Univ. Cunningham Bldg., 
room 146. (Biology) 721-7094. 



Your on-campus movie theatre 
(in the Student Union Bldg.). 

Check out listings at 
www.uvss.uvic.ca/cinecenta 
or phone 721-UVIC. 



BY BECKY LOCKHART 

If Frank Conibear’s temperature 
started to rise while he was defend¬ 
ing his master’s thesis, something 
other than an onslaught of ques¬ 
tions from a university committee 
may have been to blame. 

After all, Conibear defended his 
work with a fire blazing by his side 
in a Lekwammen Bighouse — a 
spiritual place where significant 
Coast Salish ceremonies take place 
— and his family and friends were 
there to extend a warm welcome to 
those present on behalf of UVic. 


The presentation, the first of its 
kind for UVic, was simply the con¬ 
tinuation of a theme — Conibear’s 
entire thesis was influenced by his 
ancestry and by Coast Salish teach¬ 
ings and customs. 

Five summers ago Conibear re¬ 
turned to his undergraduate school 
to start work on a master’s in edu¬ 
cation. A member of the Lyackson 
Nation and its band council, 
Conibear was raised in Victoria and 
has spent the last 14 years working 
as a First Nations counsellor and 
teacher at Esquimalt Community 


School, where he teaches First Na¬ 
tions studies and English. Conibear 
has also served as co-chair of the 
First Nations task force of the B.C. 
Teacher’s Federation. 

His thesis, a narrative inquiry en- 
tided “Speaking and Living What it 
Means to be a First Nation Educa¬ 
tor,” is based on his own experiences. 
“I wanted to acknowledge what I had 
learned from my ancestors,” says 
Conibear, adding that all of the sec- 


tradition of his oral heritage. 

“Frank’s challenge was not only 
to become a speaker in his own tra¬ 
dition among his own people, but 
also to speak as a First Nations per¬ 
son within a non-native culture,” 
says Dr. Antoinette Oberg (curricu¬ 
lum and instruction), Conibear’s 
graduate advisor. 

Conibear rose to the challenge 
last November when he planted 
himself in the middle of the cav¬ 
ernous 75-foot Bighouse, and spoke 
to the UVic supervisory commit¬ 
tee seated before him at a wooden 
table. Committee members in¬ 
cluded Leah Fowler (University of 
Lethbridge and adjunct in UVic’s 
department of curriculum and in¬ 
struction), Christine Welsh (wom¬ 
en’s studies), and Oberg. Gloria 
Snively (curriculum and instruc¬ 
tion) chaired the event, and Ted 
Riecken (education) was the exter¬ 
nal examiner. The board unani¬ 
mously approved Conibear’s thesis. 

The event began with food and 
prayer, and then several people were 
asked to witness what was about to 
happen so that it would be remem¬ 
bered and passed down to future 
generations. After the customary 
thesis presentation by Conibear and 
a subsequent question period from 
his advisory committee, Conibear’s 
“elder committee” spoke. 

Members of the elder commit¬ 
tee, which was made up of six of 
Conibear’s relatives and friends, 
spoke of the significance of his work 
to them and to his community. 

While working on his thesis, 
Conibear had consulted the elder 


he was writing, but to make sure 
his work was in accordance with 
Coast Salish teachings. “I knew I 
had hit something good when one 
of the elders said that what I spoke 
of reminded them of something 
similar in their life.” 

A number of Conibear’s friends, 
students, colleagues and four gen¬ 
erations of his family, including his 
wife and three children, were also 
present. Once the thesis was ap¬ 
proved, the First Nations ceremo¬ 
nial speaker, Butch Dick, invited 
others to speak. 

Many people, young and old, 
came forward to express what the 
event meant to them, their commu¬ 
nity, and First Nations education, 
recalls Oberg. Conibear was also 
presented with a Lyackson Nation 
drum. “I guess that means I have 
to learn to sing,” he jokes. 

The afternoon drew to a close 
when the children present came for¬ 
ward with gifts for the UVic visi¬ 
tors: blankets to preserve the 
warmth of the fire, towels for 
cleansing, dishes and trivets for 
nourishment, and miniature pad¬ 
dles for navigating life’s journey. 

Conibear sees his work as “an in¬ 
dication that research from the First 
Nations perspective has a place in 
the university.” Some who came 
forward spoke of his work as a 
model for research that includes the 
heart as well as the head. “As the 
elders say, when we speak, we need 
to speak from the mind and from 
the heart,” he says. 

Conibear has dedicated his the¬ 
sis to Joe Mitchell, an elder who 


tions of his thesis begin with meta¬ 
phorical speeches and stories, which 
follows the speaker and storyteller committee, not to show them what died last year. 
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